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and Rome, from the oldest historic period down to about 
the middle of the third century of the Christian era. 
Referring to his sources of information the author ex¬ 
presses his acknowledgments to the Biblical and Assyrian 
records and the classical writers of Greece and Rome. 
Alluding to Aristotle’s work, “ The History of Animals,” he 
quotes Lewes’s well-known remarks thereon, which, while 
he will not fully endorse, he yet on the whole agrees with. 

The author warns the reader not to expect an ex¬ 
haustive treatise on the subject; the avowed object, as 
the title indicates, being but gleanings picked up almost 
at random from a spacious field; indeed, a volume quite 
as large might be written on only those domestic animals 
known to the ancients. If not a complete history, these 
“ Gleanings ” are, however, very pleasant reading, deeply 
interesting to the intelligent student, and making him 
wish for more. In some cases a little more information 
would be useful, and we would venture to suggest to the 
author that in another edition he might with advantage 
add more details about the very early history of some of 
the best known of the animals which he has selected for 
notice. Thus the Egyptians were the only people amongst 
the ancients who habitually domesticated the common 
cat; with them it was a great favourite, and we would 
certainly have liked a little more of what the author 
could have told us about the cat as it is found in an 
Egyptian home ; had it a pet name there ? and is it not 
strange that the children of Israel do not seem to have 
come across it during their lengthened sojourn in that 
strange land? In another edition the references should 
be quoted at greater length; thus the general reader could 
scarcely be expected to know that the translation of Prof. 
Gubernati’s interesting work on “Zoological Mythology” 
is referred to as “Guber. Zool. Myth.” 

The Egyptian dog is acknowledged by the author not 
to come up to the standard of modern European views of 
canine beauty; but he is not so severe on them as Mr. 
Mahaffy, in whose eyes the house-dogs appear to have 
been worthless curs, and the hunting-dogs more like 
those lanky creatures kept by some of the Irish peasantry 
for an occasional Sunday coursing match (Mahaffy, 
“Prolegomena of Ancient History”). The author 
states that the Egyptian monuments anterior to the date 
of Amosis (about b.c. 1500), of the eighteenth dynasty, 
give no representation of horses, but considers it would 
not be safe to conclude from negative evidence that the 
horse was not introduced into Egypt anterior to that 
date. Leaving the date of the papyrus Sallier to be 
settled by experts, but presuming it from Mr. Goodwin’s 
Essay (“Cambridge Essays,” 1858) to relate to events 
about the time of the Exodus, we find such allusions as 

The horses of my lord are well,” and “His ploughshare, 
which is of metal, corrodes, the horses die through the 
labour of ploughing;” the latter is very remarkable for 
being part of the complaint of an agricultural tenant; 
these would show that at this date—possibly the date of 
the years of famine—horses, were then employed in field 
work. 

The common pig formed part of the farmyard stock of 
the Egyptians, and the author thinks that they were kept 
as probably useful in treading in the corn after it was 
sown, and he quotes Herodotus and riilian as describing 
the process ; neither author says anything about the pigs 


being muzzled when performing this useful part, but they 
are shown as such on a Theban sculpture referred to. 

The section about the pigeons might be greatly ex¬ 
panded ; there is next to nothing told us about the pigeon 
as known to the Egyptians and Hebrews, and though 
there is a woodcut from an Assyrian sculpture showing 
hare and birds, yet there is not a word in the text as to 
the hare being 'known to the Hebrews and Assyrians. 

The second part of the volume on wild animals is 
nearly equally interesting as the first. In it we read of 
the lion, hyena, stag, wild bulls, boar, vulture, pelican, 
ostrich, and many other birds, as well as of several species 
of fish, known in the olden times. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Bulletin des Sciences Mathematiqucs et Astronomiques. 

Deuxieme serie, tome iii., avril 1879. (Paris.) 

This number opens with abstracts of works by H. 
Lemonnier (“ Mdmoire sur 1 ’Elimination,” Paris, 1S79) > 
E. Schering (“ Analytische Thdorie der Determinanten,” 
Gottingen, 1877) ; and an interesting note by S. Kantor 
(“ Quelques Thdorkmes nouveaux sur l’Hypocyeloide a 
trois Rebroussements ”). Our present object is, however, 
to take notice of two long articles by M. G. Darboux, (a) 
“Sur unnouvel Appareil h Ligne droite de M. Hart” (7pp.) 
(/ 3 ) “ Recherches sur un Systeme articule ” (42 pp.). 

(a) is founded on a five-bar linkwork, described by Mr. 
Hart in the eighth volume of the Proceedings of the 
London Mathematical Society (p. 288), which M. Darboux 
looks upon as a construction of great interest. The writer 
explains Mr. Hart’s method and slightly generalises it, 
getting the following results : (1) an ellipse and Pascal’s 
limaQon can also be described by the linkwork; (2) a 
movement of a straight line which always remains 
horizontal whilst its several points describe vertical 
straight lines. By means of a duplication of the appa¬ 
ratus, “ on pourra poser une table sur ces droites, et l’on 
aura ainsi la disposition la plus simple connue, per- 
mettant de rdaliser un mouvement parallele dont les 
applications sont ^videmment tr£s-varides.” 

Q 3 ) is a discussion of Mr. Kempe’s “recherches tres- 
interessantes” “On Conjugate Fourpiece Linkages” in 
the ninth volume of the Proceedings of the same Society 
(pp. 133-147). M. Darboux remarks that Mr. Kempe has 
considered one interesting case only, that, viz., “ou les 
Equations sont des identitds et oil par consequent la 
deformation de la figure est possible.” He praises the 
ingenuity of the method employed, and says that Mr. 
Kempe has arrived at a large number of solutions of a 
problem which, d priori, would be thought to have none. 
He then proceeds to attack the question in a more general 
manner, connecting the problem with the use of Mr. 
Hart’s apparatus, referred to in his paper (a). “ La 

marche qui j’ai adoptee repose d’une part sur l’emploi des 
grandeurs geometriques dans le plan et sur leur expres¬ 
sion bien connue au moyen d’une variable complexe, et 
d’autre part sur les recherches que j’ai publides r&em- 
ment 1 et d’apr&s lesquelles la theorie du quadrilatere 
articule est identique h celle d’une cubique plane, que 
j’appellerai cubique associee au quadrilatere." 

Denoting the outer quadrilateral of Mr. Kempe’s 
figure by MNP Q, and the inner by M' N' P' Q, M. 
Darboux -calls them respectively the quadrilaterals T, U, 
and the associated cubics he calls the cubics T, U, and 
taking t, tP, t", u, u', u", u'" as the co-ordinates of a point 
in space with reference to the two cubics, he finds the 
conditions that a certain group (4) of equations between 
these co-ordinates shall be satisfied by an infinite number of 
values of the t’s and u’s. He regards these equations, 
when the movement of the figure is possible, as establish- 
1 P, icg of the Bulletin for March. 1879. 
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ing a correspondence between the t points of the cubic T 
associated with the quadrilateral T, and the similarly 
determined u point, and proceeds to examine all the cases 
in which this correspondence is uniform, i.e., when to a 
point of each curve corresponds a single point of the other 
curve. He then shows that all other cases may be reduced 
to this case of uniform correspondence. His conclusion, 
after a discussion of these equations of condition, is that 
there are no other solutions besides those deduced from the 
uniform correspondence cases. He establishes coinci¬ 
dences with most of the cases discussed in Mr. Kempe’s 
paper, and arrives at one new case, viz., when Mr. 
Kempe’s triangles reduce to straight lines coinciding with 
the sides respectively of T and U. 

Our object has been to draw attention to what we look 
upon as a valuable pendant to the last-named gentle¬ 
man’s Researches in Linkworks. 

Lecture Notes on Physics. By C. Bird, B.A., F.R.A.S 1 
(London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 1880.) 

The author says in his preface that the book “ may be 
supposed to represent the notes, somewhat expanded, 
which the teacher would desire the class to take down 
and learn.” If so, the “ notes ” before us would certainly 
merit a good deal of attention from the teacher’s red-ink 
pen. Of its 178 pages, 68 are taken up with examination 
papers of the Science and Art Department. The various 
branches of physics are very unequally treated.. Occa¬ 
sional blunders are frequent. Thus on p. 27 we are told 
that “ Writing m for the refractive index, the critical 

angle for any medium is —On p. 2 Laplace’s correc- 

PI 

tion of the velocity of sound for the adiabatic conditions 
is stated to be the ratio of the two specific heats of air, 
when it should be the square root of that ratio. On the 
very next page we are told that the amplitude of a sound¬ 
wave varies inversely as the square of the distance from 
the source, and that therefore the intensity falls off in the 
same ratio; whereas in fact the intensity is proportional 
to the square of the amplitude. Under the heading 
“ Electrometers ’ ’ we observe that the only instruments 
named are the quadrant pith-ball electroscope, the torsion 
balance (which is not even described), and the unit-jar ! 
But one could hardly expect accuracy of an author who 
allows himself to talk about “force” being “converted 
into heat.’ ’ 

Diagrams of Zoology. Sheet I. and II., with handbooks 
thereto. By Dr. Andrew Wilson. (Edinburgh and 
London : W. and A. K. Johnston.) 

These sheets are meant to serve as important adjuncts 
in the way of illustrating a series of lectures on the 
classes to be met with in the animal kingdom. They 
have been drawn and coloured under the direct superin¬ 
tendence of Dr. A. Wilson, and are accompanied by a 
handbook to each sheet which contains full descriptions 
of each figure. They will no doubt be found most useful 
for the purposes of science classes in our public schools, 
and in them illustrations of recently described forms will 
be found. For example, under the kingdom of the 
protozoa, we find no less than five figures representing that 
low form of animal life called by Haeckel Protomyxa 
aurantiacea, one of the Monera. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. No 
notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

[ The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great that it 
is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even of com¬ 
munications containing interesting and novel facts.] 

The Exploration of Socotra 
Would you allow me, on behalf of the Committee of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science for the Ex¬ 


ploration of Socotra, to state in your columns that we are 
anxious to find a competent naturalist to proceed to Socotra early 
next year, the gentleman whose services we had hoped to secure 
being unfortunately unable to undertake the task. The expedi¬ 
tion will be but a short one, as it would be useless to remain in 
the island after April. 

It would be desirable that the explorer should have some 
acquaintance with Arabic and some local knowledge of the sur¬ 
rounding districts. P. L. Sclater 

11, Hanover Square, W. 


Monkeys in the West Indies 

In reply to the inquiries of Mr. Watt (Nature, vol. xxi. p. 
132), I send you the following extract from the Proceedings of 
this Society for February 13, 1866. 

“Mr. Sclater called the attention of the meeting to three 
monkeys recently received from the Island of St. Kitts, West 
Indies. Mr. Edward Greey, Fellow of the Society, having 
reported the existence of monkeys in a wild state in considerable 
numbers upon this island, had been urged by Mr. Sclater to 
attempt to obtain some specimens, in order that it might be 
ascertained to what species they were referable, as it had always 
been believed that there were no native Quadrumana in the 
Lesser Antilles. Through the assistance of Mr. John Carden, of 
St. Kitts, Mr. Greey had succeeded in obtaining a specimen of 
this monkey, and two others from the same island had at 
the same time been presented to the Society by Mr. H. B. 
Cameron, Superintendent of the R.W.I.M.S.P. Company, at 
St. Thomas’s. The animals were undoubtedly referable to the 
common green monkey (Cercopithecus callitrichus, Geoffr,) of 
Western Africa, and must have been introduced years ago. as 
they were stated to be now very abundant in the woods of St. 
Kitts, and to cause great damage to the sugar-plantations.” 

As regards Trinidad, where true American monkeys ( Cebidce) 
are certainly found, it should he recollected that, zoologically 
speaking, Trinidad is not one of the Antilles, but a little bit of 
Venezuela, broken off at no very remote period. 

Prof. Mivart and Mr. Bates are, therefore, correct in saying 
there are no indigenous monkeys in the Antilles. 

P. L. Sclater 

Zoological Society of London, 11, Hanover Square, W. 


Is Mount Unzen a Volcano? 

In a recent visit to the Simabara Peninsula, about twenty miles 
east of Nagasaki as the crow flies, an opportunity was afforded 
me of ascending “ Unzen,” a mountain which rises about 
4,700 feet above the sea (by aneroid). If tradition is to be 
believed “ Unzen ” is an active volcano, the subterranean fires 
of which have been slumbering since the close of last century, 
when a disastrous earthquake, accompanied by a volcanic erup¬ 
tion, destroyed 53,000 of the inhabitants of the district. But I 
failed to find any trace of a recent volcano, which, wherever it 
may be, is certainly not situated in the higher peaks of the 
mountain, where popular belief has located it. From the sea- 
level up to the highest summit a porphyry is the ever-prevailing 
rock, which varies somewhat in different parts of the peninsula. 
True it is that from many points of view Unzen has somewhat 
the form of a truncated cone, but there the resemblance ends. 

There are, however, three hot sulphur springs, which may help 
to explain the popular error on the subject. One of them, is 
situated in the fishing village of Wobama, at the foot of the 
mountain, and close to the water; a strong odour of sulphuretted 
hydrogen scents the air, and the thermometer placed in the 
water rose to II2°F. Rather more than 2,000 feet above the 
sea are the hot springs of Kojeego and Unzen. In the former 
place the water bubbles up into a pool some ten or fifteen yards 
across, with a temper iture of 182°, while at Unzen the hot 
springs are on a far more extensive scale, numerous springs 
bubbling away furiously over an area of several acres, which is 
completely destitute of vegetation. The ground is often so hot 
that with a thick pair of boots one cannot stand long on the 
same spot. The thermometer rose as high as 202°, which would 
be only about 6° below the boiling-point of water at that eleva¬ 
tion, and a dense cloud of white smoke ascended into the air 
which was strongly impregnated with the same sulphureous odour. 
The chemical and thermal influences of these hot sulphur springs 
have produced a singular effect on the porphyry of the immediate 
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